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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Theory op Social Revolutions. By Brooks Adams. New York : 
The Maemillan Company, 1913. 

Human intelligence hardly seems as yet to have reached such a degree 
of development as to make feasible the practical application of those ab- 
stract principles, such as they are, which may be drawn from history. 
Nations, it has been observed, have their periods of rise and decline; in art, 
supreme achievement is followed by decadence; in each era and in every 
form of activity similar causes are found at work producing similar effects 
with a kind of fatal regularity. Such, at least, is likely to be the view of 
the philosopher of history — often rather a grim prophet, who gives a dry 
and not too hopeful interpretation of the writing on the wall. Viewing 
progress as an affair of repeated phases, of actions and reactions, of ups 
and downs, he holds out little hope that philosophy will ever be able to 
make the human race march in a level line. He merely plots the curve of 
social tendencies. 

It is the rise and conjectural fall of the capitalist class which Mr. Adams 
endeavors after a fashion to map out. This class, he believes, shows 
phenomena analogous to those exhibited in the past by other dominant 
classes. The inflexibility of the capitalists and their alleged assertion of 
superiority to the law are not, it would seem, fundamentally different from 
the attitude of the French aristocrats at the time of the Revolution. Not 
that we are likely to have in this country an immediate or violent overthrow 
of the established order. Nor are the capitalists themselves, in Mr. Adams's 
view, other than conscientious men. It is simply that as the dominant 
class they have reached, or are reaching, the summit beyond which lies 
the declining slope — a slope that may be gradual or abrupt. " Why," Mr. 
Adams inquires, "should a type of mind which has developed the highest 
prescience when advancing along the curve which has led it to ascendancy 
be stricken with fatuity when the summit of the curve is passed and 
when a miscalculation touching the velocity of the descent must be de- 
struction?" The question, he thinks, admits of no definite, conclusive an- 
swer, though perhaps we may satisfy ourselves with the explanation that 
the mind of the ruling class becomes in time too highly specialized to per- 
mit of easy adaptation to new conditions. 

In America, the trend toward social revolution has gone on subject to 
two principal influences: the rapid change in material conditions that has 
taken place during the last two centuries, and the peculiar American legal 
system. It is with the latter of these two factions that Mr. Adams is chiefly 
concerned. Elaborately, by parable and precedent, he seeks to show that 
a profound error was committed by the founders of the Republic when they 
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set up courts, vested with the power of interpreting a written constitu- 
tion, to act as a " barrier to the encroachments and oppressions of the rep- 
resentative body." Now history, as Mr. Adams interprets it, seems to 
show that courts are debarred by their very nature from effectively per- 
forming any such function, and that in their attempt to do so they have 
always tended both to undermine order and to immolate themselves. More- 
over, in this country, the courts, under the pressure of industrial develop- 
ments and through the extension of the doctrine of " Police Power " have 
taken upon themselves more and more the character of legislative chambers, 
as indicated by expressions of judicial opinion from the early decisions of 
Marshall down to the celebrated " rule of reason." Nowadays, Mr. Adams 
avers, " whether it be the regulation of rates and prices, of hours of labor, 
of the height of buildings, of municipal distribution of charity, of flooding a 
cranberry bog, or of prescribing to sleeping-car porters duties regarding 
the lowering of upper berths — in questions great and small — the courts vote 
upon the reasonableness of the use of the Police Power, like any old- 
fashioned town meeting." Thus, with us, the courts are placed just where 
the strain is greatest, while in England and in France there is no class 
jealousy touching the control of the judiciary. 

Mr. Adams's book aims at the widest possible generalization. In read- 
ing it we feel that in large part we are reabsorbing ideas that we have al- 
ready assimilated, but in a new order and in a new context. The treatise 
has the eminent merit of presenting its thesis philosophically, with no con- 
notation of politics or of special doctrine — least of all does Mr. Adams be- 
lieve in the judicial recall — and the author's thoroughness and largeness of 
view can hardly fail to promote clearness of thought on the subject with 
which he deals. Yet we should be slow to admit that he has proved his 
point conclusively; and such disquisitions leave us with the feeling that, 
whatever the prophets say, we must struggle on, in the future as in the 
past, through experimert, compromise, and faith. 



Herb Are Ladies. By James Stephens. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1913. 

This gallimaufry of Mr. Stephens's is never less than enlivening and 
sometimes it is pure joy. For sheer delight in elaborate, fanciful nonsense 
nothing could exceed the twelve discourses of the " Old Man " in that 
section of the book which is entitled " There is a Tavern in the Town." 
These should be read as they seem to have been written, at a gallop, and 
they may be so read without loss, for despite their overflowing garrulity, 
their fantasy, and their verbal acrobatics, they are as clear and coherent 
as the Declaration of Independence. The only literary personage who 
occurs to one as really akin to the Old Man in vitality and ingenuity is the 
White Knight in Alice Through the Looking Glass, though the Knight was 
gently melancholy, while the Old Man is unquenchably cheerful. In the 
latter, there is, moreover, a pleasant human touch of " My Grandfather 
Squeers." 

Throughout the book Mr. Stephens's style gives us in profusion the 
quick, bright realizations of poetry as well as of wit. Obviously it is un- 
grateful to find fault with a performance which adds, as this does, no 
little to human gaiety; but it may be permissible to inquire whether the 



